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the metrical structure of the words",13 but the converse
might equally well be true. From the earliest times, the words
and music of folksong have been so closely connected that it is
impossible to say which came first. The four phrases are
strung together in various ways to form numerous strophe
patterns of which the main types are as follows14:

1.   Combinations of two different phrases:

AABA (e.g. "Corpus Christi", Ch. II, page 39);
ABBA (e.g. the first of the two versions of "Clerk

Saunders", quoted above, page 48);
ABAB and occasionally AA'A"B.

2.   Combinations of three different phrases:

AABC;
ABBC;
ABAC.

3.   Combinations of four or more phrases (less common):

ABCD (e.g. 'The Unquiet Grave", page 47);
ABCDE, etc.

From these basic combinations a large variety of strophe
patterns can be built up. One phrase may echo part of another:
thus, in the pattern ABAC, phrase C is sometimes constructed
out of A or B. No two patterns are ever exactly alike; each
has its own symmetry and contrast. The phrasal structure of
folk music can show as great formal beauty and variety as
the use of the modes.

The study of the music of the ballads is important for
understanding the structure of the ballad stanzas, since it
shows that the normal way of scanning ballad verse, as set
out in books of prosody, is somewhat misleading. Classified
by the number of lines and the distribution of stresses, ballad
stanzas fall into a fairly large number of types. J. W. Hendren,
in a dissertation on ballad rhythm,15 lists twelve main varieties
of stanza forms, some of them quatrains and some couplets,
having three to five stresses and five to fourteen syllables in
the line.

The stanza found most frequently in ballads is usually